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system of opinions." The same writer boasts of " the joyous
meetings, and of the generous, unselfish, and truth-loving
spirit that glowed throughout the whole body."l

It was into this pleasant gathering of enthusiasts that
Murchison found his way in the winter of 1824-25. " I
entered the Society," he says, " Professor Buckland of Oxford
being President, and on the 7th of January took my seat,
and had my hand shaken by that remarkable man, who was
then giving such an impulse to our new science, and was of
course my idol. One of the honorary secretaries, then a
young lawyer, was Charles Lyell, who then read his first
paper, on the marl-lake at Kinnordy, in Forfarshire, the
property of his father.

" Among my scientific friends I was of course most proud
to reckon Dr. "Wollaston, who then and in subsequent years
invariably took pains to make me understand the true
method of searching after new facts, and often corrected my
slips and mistakes.

" I also owed great obligation to Mr. Thomas "Webster.
His acquaintance with minerals and ores, as well as with fossil
animal remains, and his well-composed descriptions, were
strikingly illustrated by his great powers as an artist. Born
in the Shetland Isles, and there receiving a good education,
"Webster had never seen in that region a tree higher than a
bush, so that in coming southwards, as he told me, he never
could forget the astonishment and admiration he felt, when
on reaching the valley of Berriedale, on the borders of Suther-
land, he for the first time saw true forest-trees. Before these he
kneeled down, as true a worshipper as Linnaeus when he first
beheld in England the yellow blossom of our common furze.

1 Sedgwick, Brit. Pal. Fossils, Introduction, pp. xc. xcii.ne of them was deeply committed to any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